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THE. TRUMPET. | 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The trumpet's voice hath roused the land, 
light up the beacon-pyre! 

An hundred hills have seen the brand, 
And waved the sign of fire! 

An hundred banners to the breeze 
Their gorgeous folds have cast: 

And hark! was that the sound of sens? 
A king to war went past! 


The chief is arming in bis hall, 
The peasant by bis hearth; 
The mourner heavs the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth ! 
The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye ; j 
They come not baek, though all be won, | 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 
The bard hath ceased his song, and bound | 


The falchion to his side ; | 

E’en for the marriage altar crown'd, 
‘The lover quits his bride ! 

And all is haste, and change and fear, 
By earthly clariow spread ! 

How will it 2 when kingdoms hear 
The Wiest that wakes the d-ad? 


fn 








Written for the Port Felie. 
THE YOUNG VICTIM. 


There are few persons who have not, at 
some period of their lives, been actors or) 
spectators in scenes which, though not, | 
perhaps, intimately connected with- their) 
own destiny, nevertheless leave on the me- 
mory and heart, impressions which neither 





1 

the young girl was in some way persecuted | South Carolina. I have a sister there: she 
by these men, I could not help wishing to} would protect me!” ‘ Protect you from 
be how the matter stood, and, if my sus- | what—from whom?” Iasked: “is not one 
picions were correct, to find means to serve | of those persons your father?” “Oh, no! 
jher: “but, en board a ship in the midst of | my parents are both dead within one month! 
| the ocean,” thought I, “even Don Quixcte | hs is my mother’s uncle.” “And the o- 
| himself could invent no plausible pretext ther?” said I. ** He is the cause of all my« 
for interfering without some knowledge of | trouble !—he is immensely rich—he has 
the merits of the case.” So I was obliged bribed that wicked man, who has sold me 
to content myself with getting as near to to him—he will marry me, and 1 prefer in- 
the partition as I could, and sighing deeply | stant death!” ‘These broken sentences, ut- 
when the young maiden sighed, as if to as- |tered by a begutiful girl apparently not 
sure her that.sympathy was near her. One | more than fifteen, the sight of whose tears 
| day the person whom I supposed to be her) had already penetrated my inmost soul, 
|father, was shut up nearly an hour with my | were sufficieut to bind me, heart and hand, 
invisible fair one; and I candidly confess| to her cause; but alone, unaided, watched, 


that I tried all in my power to overhear) and surrounded by those whose interests 


;their conversation; but a few broken sen-'-were opposed to my feeble efforts, what 
| tences were all I could distinguish. Iheard could I do? besides, | was at that time 
her inquire in a tone of anguish and alarm, | young and inexperienced, and totally un- 
| Are we, indeed, going to my sister?” and | used to cope with force or fraud; but some- 
| then she sobbed violently. After her com-' thing must be done for the fair girl, who, 
panion left her, and went upon deck, her | during my brief reverie, after the conclusion 
sobs augmented, and I could contain my-| of her partial explanation, had stood with 


; self no langer. The cabin was vacated.) clasped hands and eyes suffused in tears, 


I approached cautiously, and tapped seftly | regarding me with a look of artless suppli- 


at the door of the state-room: at first she | cation, which would have melted the heart . 


| did not attend, probably too much absorbed of apathy itself. ** Be composed,” 1 said; 
|in sorrow to hear my repeated signals; at |“ keep up your courage till we arrive at 
| length she opened the door, and presented | Portsmouth—nothing can be done now; 
\to my view a face and figure of consum- |, but when landed, I will do all in my power 
| mate loveliness; though her eyes bore tes- || to save you and convey you to your sister!” 
,timony. to her recent weeping, and her! While I was speaking, the second mate 
| whole frame trembled. I enquired if she || had, unobserved by us, descended the ca- 

was ill, and added hastily, ‘can I do any || bin stairs in search of some article which 
| thin to serve you” At that momenta || was wanted on deck; he spoke before I 
, Shadow approached the companion-way, a, saw him, telling me that the gale was some- 
| step descended; the young girl only whis- || what abated. He lingered a moment, look- 
|pered, “ Tell me where the ship is bound!” | ing earnestly at us, for the young lady had 
|and closed the door. Her persecutor, (for || not retreated, but stood apparently uncon- 
| that such he was I could no longer doubt, ) || scious of his presence. ‘The frank and ho- 
| descended into the cabin, and [thought he | nest countenance of this young sailor had 
jeyed me suspiciously as I moved quickly |, pleased me from the first ; and I had once 
|from the door. For three days I could get! ventured to hint to him my doubts as to 
| no opportunity of speaking to the poor girl, | the young girl being a voluntary passenger. 
|for one or the other of her companions was || The young man now approached me, and 
| constantly in the cabin: twice she went, for || laying his hand upon my arm, said, with a 


time, adversity, or the various and —- few'minutes, upon the deck; but then ||look of peculiar meaning, ‘** Can 1 lend a 


ating changes of life can obliterate. Such 
ly was the nature of the events which 
am about torelate. In the year 18—, 
took passage on board a merchant 
bound for Portsmouth. We left the i 
of ———— with a prosperous gale. 
myself—two men of respectable appearar 
and a very young teoeale « 
the daughter of the elder. I was struck b 
the innocent countenance and extreme 





beauty of the young girl, who was dressed || ¢ 


in deep mourning, and appeared melancho-| 
ly. I saw her when she first came on board, 
but afterwards, for several days, she kept 
closely in her little cabin, and I did not 
even hear her voice in speaking except 
when I retired to my own state-room, which | 
mayo reed hers. I then imagined | heard | 
her bing; and at times, when cither of 
her companions were with her, which was! 
not often, she spoke in a tone of meek sub- 
mission and apparent fear. These circum- 
stances perplexed me considerably. I was, | 
it is true, no Ani, ; but as I fancied | 



























they never left her for an instant. I would || hand, sir!” “ What do you mean?” said I. 
i picions to the captain of |“ Why,” he answered; “they want to take 
terred by cbserving his||the cargo to a wrong port—don’t they?” 
phis passengers; and it| I understood him, and answered in the af- 
he was probably in||firmative. ‘‘ Well, then,” said he, “we 
it was. At length || must smuggle the goods—leave it to me: 
» A heavy gale caused | you want to help the little girl? so do I'— 
deck; my fellow | I’ve heard part of the black story; she don’t 
ly accustomed to||/know the whole herself. I'll join you, 
the case with my- | heart and hand, when we get ashore.” The 
ed upon deck, and || poor girl wept her thanks, and the gene- 
their assistance. I ap-| rous sailor hastened upon deck. We made 
bin of the young girl, and| the port. Our plar was laid :—the young 
yatthe door. She opened it. | girl was to feign ilincss, and to request the 
“ Where is the ship bound” were the first || assistance of a carriage, which I was to of- 
words she uttered. “To Portsmouth,” 1 || fer to procure; or, if denied, I was to hasten 
answered. ‘*God help me!” she uttered || to find a magistrate, and bring assistance to 
with a faint scream, which, luckily, the || prevent her being carried on shore against 
noise overhead prevented being heard. || her will, while she detained her persecutors 
“Tell me your situation,” said I; “I will|) by every delay in her power; until the cap- 
do any thing, every thing to serve you— tain had gone on shore, the honest sailor 
only trust me!” It is toe late,” she ex-|| was to aid in occasioning some little delays 
claimed, with a countenance as pale as || in their disembarkation, which would give 
death: “‘yet I will trust you:—they have je time to complete my design. But why 
deceived me. I thought we embarked for'! do I go on? the plan proved abortive; it 
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was suggested by inexperience, and ended |, 
in disappointment. I was detained by my 
ignorance of the proper places to which to 
apply; and my air of trepidation and alarm 
doubtless caused suspicion to be entertained | 
of the truth of my statement. When, at | 
last, I returned to the ship accompanied by 
proper assistance, it was-too late! I found 
every thing in a state of dismay and confu- 
sion. Isoon learned thetruth. A carnage 
was brought; the young girl’s pretences 
were overruled, and laughed at; they sus- 
pected my plan; they forced her from the 
cabin; bore her upon deck; the mate at- 
tempted, alone, her rescue; a scuffle en- 
sued; the villains succeeded in bearing her 
from the ship: with frantic violence she 
struggled in their arms; a crowd collected; 
they dared no longer confine her; their, 
rasp was loosened for a moment: she broke 
from them, rushed to the water’s edge :-- 
in one instant she was engulphed in the | 
waves '—the body was brought to land, but \ 
life was extinct. I wept over her corpse. | 
The villains told an artful tale of her insa-), 
nity, and escaped the punishment they me || 
rited. I have never forgotten her. 


A PERSIAN TALE. 
; rae ~~. t_ When Abdulla appreached the holy city 
|his attention was first attracted by the clus- 
|ter of splendid domes and minarets, which 
: || encircled the tomb of the holy Imam Meh- 
Ina sequestered vale of the fruitful pro- | dee, whose roofs glittered with gold. He 
vince of Khorassan, there lived a peasant gazed with wonder at a sight which appear- 
called Abdulla, He had married a person | ¢q to him more like those which the faith- 
in his own rank of life, who, though very) ful are promised in heaven, than any thing 
plain in her appcarance, had received from ihe ever expected to see on this »- @ Pas- 
her fond father the fine name of Zeeba. or’ sing through the streets which led to such 
the beautiful; towhich act of parental fol- magnificent buildings, he could look at 
ly the good woman owed the few seeds of| nothing but them. When arrived at the 
vanity that mixed in her homely character. gate of the sacred shrine, he stopped for a 
It was this feeling that led her to name her! moment in silent awe, and asked a venera- 
two children-Yusuph & Fatima, eonceiving, || ble priest, who was reading the Khoran, if 
no doubt,that the fortunate name of the son, he might proceed, explaining at the same 
Yacoob, the vizer of Far’oun, and fascina-' time his object. ‘Enter, my brother,” said 
tor of Zuleikha,* would aid the boy in his, the old man; ‘bestow your alms, and you 
progress through life; while there could be | shall be rewarded; for one of the most pi- 
no doubt of her little girl receiving equal | ous of the caliphs has said—‘Prayer takes 
advantages from being named after the aman halfway to paradise; fasting brings 
daughter of the Prophet, and the wife of) him to its portals; but these are only gpen- 
the renowned Ali, : ed to him who is charitable.’ 
_With all these family pretensions from| faving deposited, like a good and pious 
high names, no man’s means could be more | yfussulman, the fifth® of his treasure on the 











| humble or views more limited than those || chrine of the holy Imam, Abdulla went to 





Written for the Port Folio. 
STANZAS. 

Would that I had a scimetar to wield, 

Whose sight were tervor, and whose very touch 
Were victory, and then proud man should yield: 

And, with an arm outstretched in vengeance, such 
As quiver'd not to bear the Grecian shield, 

I'd grasp the reins of empire in my clutch; 
I'd find some cavern then deep as despair, | 
And all the vile on earth should enter there. 
I'd hurl the tyrant in; and, on his feet 

I'd rivet rattling chains, and rings of stec! 
His practie’d ear should with theic clanking greet; 

And there his victimns’ sufferings he should teel, 
Until the winds’ wild howl seemed music sweet— 

Till he should listen for the thunder’s peal, 
With anxious longings, that its deafening din 
Might.drown the voice of conscience from within, 


| 


1d throw the miser there, and hang his gold 
In bags before him, where the storm swept by, 
That when it mov'd them, he might dream ‘twas wid 
Over again, and wildly tern his eye, | 


And find its vision mockery—strive to fold 

His gods with clasp idolatrous—and die 
In mute despair, that all attempts were vain, | 
To reach his golden idols once again, 


Aud ‘mid the darkness which he loved so well, 
The man of blood, the spoiler, should be cast; 
To how! in horror, as the fancied yell 
Of him whom last he slew seemed floating past; 
To pray for morn—and hear the passing bell 
Forever tolling near him—on the blast, 
Voices from beings formless—sounds of blight 
Like the lone ery of “ murder” heard at night. 


Then earth wouk! be a paradise—no word 
Would ever jar the peace of those we love; 
No voice of discord then would ec’er be heard, 
But like the cooing of the gentle dove, 
Or the wild warble of the forest bird : 
Our lives would be —all music—till above 
Towards a better sphere, ascending high, 
Lark-like, the notes were lost amid the sky. 


Harp of the Isle: 








We learn from Port Santa Maria, that on 
the 30th ult. a shower of stones fell in that 
town during the space of two hours, by 
which great da was done to the 
houses, The stones in general were as bi 
as eggs, and the quantity so great that they 
lay in the ts to the depth of four feet, 
and completely obstructed the circulation. 
— Paris paper. 


| of Abdulla, but he was content and happy: | the great bazar; an entering which his,sen- 
| he was strong and healthy, and laboured 





for the reis or squire, who owned the Jand | 


}on which his cottage stood—he had done 
| so from youth; and had never left, nor ever, 


desired to leave, his native valley. The wa- 


ses were quite confounded by the novel 
sight of the pedestrian crowd hurrying to 
and fro; the richly caparisoned horses, the 
splendid trains of the nobles, and the load- 
ed camels and mules which filled the space 


ges of his labour were paid in grain and | between rich shops, where every ware of 


cloth, sufficient for the food and clothing of || Europe, India, China, Tartary, and Persis, 
his family and himself; with money he was i were displayed. He gazed with open 
unacquainted except by name. ||mouth at every thing he saw, and felt for 


“It happened, however, one day, that! the first time what an ignorant and insigni- 


the reis was so well pleased with Abdulla’s | ficant being he had hitherto been. Thoogh 
|| exertions that he made him a present of ten i pushed from side to side by those on foot, 


piastres. Abdulla could hardly express his || and often nearly run over by those on horse- 
thanks, he was so surprised and overjoyed |, x 4 


| back, it was some time before he became 


at this sudden influx of wealth. The mo-}) aware of the dangers to.which his wonder 


ment he could get away from his daily la- || exposed him. These acci however, 


bour he ran home to his wife :—**There, soon put him out of humor with the bustle 


my Zeeba,’ said he, ‘there are riches for 
you!’ and he spread the money before her. | 


in the joy of their parents. ‘Well,’ said Ab-| 
dulla, still looking at the money, ‘the next} 
thing to consider is what is to be done) 


with thisvast sum. The reis has given me 


|, to-morrow as a holiday, and I do think, my | 


| famous c:ty of Meshed; J never saw it, but 
‘it is not above six or seven fersekhs dis-| 
jtant. I will pay my devotions at the shrine 
of the holy Imam Mehdee, upon 
God’s blessing, and lik 
dan deposit there t 
my wealth—and then 
bazar, of which I hav 
| purchase with the 
|you, my dear wife 
tell me what you 

‘I will be moderat 
nothing but a hand 
dress; I think it woul 
as she said so, all the associ 
her father had given birth ve 
|her a name, shot across her mind. ‘Bring 
me,’ said the sturdy little Yusuph, ‘a nice 
horse anda sword.’ ‘And me,’ said hissis- 
ter, in a softer tone, ‘an Indian handker- 
chiefand a pair of golden slippers.* ‘Eve- 
ry one of these articles shall be here to- 





& || mortow evening,’ said Abdulla, as he kis- 


sed his happy family; and early next morn- 








“The frail wife of Potiphar, aceording to the 


| 


| The astonishment and delight of the good |to his quiet home. 
t woman was little less than that of her hus- |, 
band, and the children were called to share || nu 


dear wife, if you approve. I will go to the | 




















he had at first so much admired, and deter- 
mined him to finish his business and return 


Entering a shop where there was a 
mber of silks, such as he had seen worn 
by the family of the reis, he inquired for 
\their finest pieces. The shopman looked 
at him, and observing from his dress that 
-he was from the ceuntry, concluded he 
‘was one of those rich farmers, who, not- 
withstanding the wealth they have acqui- 


| red, maintain the plain habits of the pea- 


| santry, to whom they have a pride in be- 


longing. He, consequently, thought he 
had customer; that is,a man who 
to riches but little knowledge of the 
he desired to purchase. With this 
ion he tossed and tumbled over ev- 
eof silk in his shop. Abdulla was 
ildered by their beautyand variety, 
it was long before he could decide; a 
he fixed upon one, which was purple 
ith p 4 rich embroidered border, ‘I will 
take this,’ he said wrapping it and put- 
ting it under his arm; what is the prion?” 
‘I shall only ask you, who are a new eus- 
tomer, said the man, ‘two hundred pias- 
tres; I should ask any one else three or 
four hundred for so exquisite a specimen 
of manufacture, but 1 wish to tempt you 


‘back again, when you leave your beautiful 


*The Mahomedan law only requires a small de- 
duction on account of charity from what is neces- 
sary for subsistence; but of all superfluous wealth 
(and such Abdulia deemed his ten piastres) true be- 
lievers were expected to give one one-fifth to the 
poor. 
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" 
lands in the country to honour our busy | persuaded my brother to take only one hun- | and I shan’t feel happy if I don’t carry it up 
| stairs. I dare say he’ll take it to oblige 
ed, replaced the silk, and repeated in a- stept back—‘Why you horse dealers,’ said jyne.”  He’s gone out!” said I. “ Never 
mazement: ‘Two—hundred—piastres! you he, ‘whom I thought were such good men, || mind, my dear. If | make it now, he can 
must be mistaken; do you mean such pias- | are as bad as the silk-mercers!’ He then! take it when he comes in.” There was, of 
tres as these” taking one out of the eight | recapitulated. to his friend the rise of his | course, no more to be said; but I laughed 
he had left in his pocket, and holding it up | present fortune, and all that led occurred | heartily at this proofof the force of habit. 
to the gaze of the astonished shopkeeper. || sifice he entered Meshed. The man had|| 1 went once to visit at the house of an 
‘Certainly I do,’ said the latter; ‘and itis’ hardly patience to hear him toa close: |old gentleman who used to teach a school, 
very cheap at that price.’ ‘Poor Zeba!’ | ‘And have I, said he, ‘been throwing away || but had long retired from the cares and fa- 
said Abdulla, with a sigh, at the theughts | my friendship, and hazarding a quarrel with | tigues of government, had resigned his 
of her disappointment. ‘Poor who?’ said || my brethren, by an over-zealous honesty to || throne and sceptre, alias his desk and fer- 
the silk-mercer. ‘My wife,’ said Abdulla. | please a fool of abumpkin! Get along to /rule, and lived quietly. When I entered 
*What have I to do with your wife?’ said) your Zeeba, and your Yusuph, and your | the old gentleman’s apartment I was a little 
the man, whose tone altered as his chance | Fatima, and buy for your young hopeful | surprised to see a number of small sticks 
of sale diminished. ‘Why,’ said Abdulla, | the sixteenth share of a jackass! the smal- hanging up about the room; his wife ob- 
‘I will tell you all: I have worked hard for lest portion of that animal is more suited to) served me looking at them, and said, ** My 
the reis of our village ever since I was «| your means and your mind, than a hair of | husband got such a habit of cutting sticks 
boy; I never saw money till yesterday, | the tail of the fine horses you have presu-| when he kept school, that he never passes 
when he gave me ten piastres. I came to | med to look at.’ by a tree without bringing home part of it, 
Meshed, where i had never been before. So saying. he went away ina rage, leay- |and he hangs them up 4s regularly as he 
Ihave given, like a good Mussulman, a, ing Abdullain perfect dismay. He thought, , used to.” * Does he ever ugg them ?” en 
fifth of my wealth to the Imam Mehdece, | however, he might still succeed in obtain-}/quired L Qh, yes! he whips the cat twice 
the holy descendant of our blessed pro- | ing some of the lesser articles; he however a day,” said she. But all this is trifling, 
phet, and with the eight remaining pias- | met with nothing but disappointment; the | compared to the young woman who, when 
tres Lintend to buy a piece of embroidered || lowest priced sword was thirty piastres, the | standing up to be married, saw the cow 
silk for my good wife, a horse and sword || golden slippers were twenty, ard a small pass by the window: the parson had just 
for my little boy, and an Indian handker- | Indian handkerchief was twelve, being four |commenced the ceremony; the young wo- 
chiefand a pair of golden slippers for my || piastres more than all he possessed. man exclaimed, “ There's the cgw come! do 
darling daughter; and bere you ask me two Disgusted with the whole scene, the good | wait till I’ve milked !” 
hundred piastres for one picce of silk.— | man turned his steps towards home. As he Since, then, habit is so powerful in influ- 
How am I to pay you, and with what mo- | qs passing through the suburbs he met a encing our merely mechanical pursuits and 
ney am I to buy the other articles, tell me | holy mendicant exclaiming, ‘Charity, chari- avocations, of how much more inyportance 
that” @aid Abdulla, in a reproachful tone.) ty!’ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to’ it becomes when extended to the opera- 
*Get out of my shop!’ said the enraged the Lord; and he that lendeth to the Lord tions of the mind and heart. Habits of think. 
vender of silks; ‘here have I been wasting | shall be repaid a hundred-fold.? *What is, ing, and consequently of acting, are imper- 
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my valuable time, and tumpling my choi- | that you say?’ said Abdulla. The beggar ceptibly acquired, which not even the all 
cest goods, for a fool and a madman! Go | repeated hisexclamation. ‘You are the on- conquering power of necessity can effectu- 
along to your Zeeba and your booby chil- ly person I can deal with,’ said the good ally counteract. They become a part of 
dren; buy stale cakes and black sugar for but simple peasant; ‘there are eight pias- ourselves; we would no more dispense with 
them, and do not trouble me any more.’--! tres—all I possess; take them, and use them (them than with our accustomed fuod or 
So saying, he thrust his new and valuable |in the name of the Alm giity, but take care rest: even our attachments of friendship 
customer out of the door. that I am hereafter paid an hundred-fold, are, in some degree, the effect of habit, 


¢ Abdulla muttered to himself as he went. for without it [ shall never be able to grat- | and it may be questioned whether, in many 
away, ‘No doubt this is a rascal, but there | ify my dear wife and children.’ And inthe instances, the appearance of affectioa Is 
may be honest men in Meshed; I will try simplicity of his heart he repeated to the | not entirely the result of habits, long form- 
amongst the horse-dealers; and having in-| mendicant all which had occurred, that he ed, and consequently difficult to forego. 
quired where these were to be found, he || might exactly understand the situation in | Some habits require a much longer time to 
hastened to get a handsome poney for Yu- || which be was placed. 5 fasten themselves upon us than others, and 
supb. Nosooner had he arrived at the in proportion to the slowness with which 
horse-market, and made his wishes known, we acquire them, is the difficulty of break- 
than twenty were exhibited. As he was ee ing them. The scliool-boy, who was re- 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. ] 





| 
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admiring one that pranced along delight- THE T7IRROR. gularly whipped into writing his exercise, 
fully, a friend, whom he had never seen}} ciaiiniiainand finds, when he becomes an author, that the 

» whispered him to beware, that the Written for the Port Folie. habit of scribbling is a part of his being; he 
animal, though he went very well when | : would no sooner throw away his pen than 
heated, was dead lame when cool. He had | FORCE OF HABIT. | he would his existence; habit bas rendered 
nearly made up his mind to purchase ano- | My aunt Rachel rose early one morning, the use of it necessary to his happiness. 


ther, when the same man significantly! as was her constant custom, and after filling | The romping Miss, Whose mamma ** could 
pointed to the hand of the owner, which | her watering-pot, proceeded forthwith to never get her to re id a page in her life,”” 
was one finger short, and then champing | the garden. ‘* What are you going to do, | becomes, at length, from habit, a most in- 
with bis mouth and looking at the admired || aunt?” said I. “To water my Howers, veterate reader—the circulating libraries 
horse, gave Abduila to understand that his || child, to be sure,” replied the good lady, | bear testimony to her capacity for study— 
beloved boy might incur some hazard from || with her usual calm smile. ‘ Why, dear she cannot live without her novel, and won- 
such a purchase. The very thought slarm-||ma’am,” Ieretorted, “ the rain has been ders how people who never m ad, can con- 
ed him; and he turned to his kind friend, )) ling in torrents all night; surely the flow- || trive to employ their time. Habits of fri- 
and asked, if he could not recommend a} @ts cannot need watering.” ‘* Never mind, | volity and vice, it is affirmed, are more ea- 
suitable animal? The man said his brother’ child,” answered’she, ‘| cannot settle my- sily acquired than those of usefulness and 
had one, which, if he could he prevailed * self comfortably to breakfast till L have wa- | virtue. [tis not for me to dispute the truth 
upon to part with, would just answer, but|' tered them;yon know we've had dry wea. | of that which has been laid down as an in- 
he doubted whether he would sell him; yet ithera lang time, and I've done it every | controvertille fact by authorities which it 
as hisson, who used to ride his horse, was morning these six weeks.” Another time would be presumption to question; but if 
gone toschool, he thought he might. Ab-! { observed her making a bason of gruel, | habits of industry, usefulness, benevolence, 
dulla was all gratitude, and begged him to an as she was putting in the wine, I said, |and virtue, are difficult to acquire, the 
exert his influence. [his was promised |'a little maliciously, “ Whoare you prepar- greater is the merit of those who perse- 
and done; and in a few minntes a smart lit- ‘ing that for, aunt? 1 hope there is no per- | vere in their pursuit, till such habits become 
tle grey horse, with head and tail in the air,!/son sick in the house.” ‘It is for poor||a part of themselves. Tue fact that no- 
cantered up. The delighted peasant con-| Harry, my dear,” she replied. ‘* Poor | thing is unattainable to persevering indus 
ceived Yusuph on his back, and in a hurry | Harry! why, aunt, lhe has despatched half try, which comes w ithin the compass of hu- 
to realize his vision, demanded the price.| a dozen eggs and as many cups of coffee | man power, should be our incentive to the 
‘Any other person but yourself,’ said the || this morning; what can he want with gruel?” | laudable endeavour o/ acquiring such habits 
man, ‘should not have him for one piastre | ‘* Well, don’t be foolish, child,” suid the || as may render us happy in ourselves, and a 
less than two bundred; but as I trust to! dear old lady; “‘ Hatry’s been sick so lon | blessing to others; and since much of our 
make a friend as well as a bargain, I have that I’ve got quite used to making his gruel, “ own happiness depends upon the habits we 
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| 
allow ourselves to form, how careful ought | tures, for instance, we find Rachela shep-| effects, therefore, in this respect, could not 
we to be to repel the advances of those | herdess, leading her flock to drink at the | have extended far beyond the limits of its 
which steal upon us by imperceptible de- well. The daughter of Pharaoh, with her i disciples: these, being every where despis- 
grees, involving in their ascendancy our attendants, had gone to the Nile for the || ed, could not have been thought worthy of 





present and future well being. As we miss | 


the countenance of a dear familiar friend, 
which affection, engendered by feeling, 
and strengthened by habit, has rendered 


almost indispensable to our enjoyment, and || 


whose unwonted absence has left a void at 
our fire-side which none other can supply: 


—so does the mind incessantly turn to those | 


purpose of washing, when she found Moses | imitation by their despisers. But Christian- 
on the waters, Homer, (Odyss. VI.) re- | ity, in every respect an inestimable bless- 
presents Nausicae, daughter of Alcinous, || ing, and calculated to raise the character 
| king of the Phorocians,in company with her | of all its votarics, being impelled by the 
maidens, employed at the sea-side in wash- || same power that gave motion to the plan- 


ing her own clothes and those of her five | ets, could no more have been impeded in 


| brothers. 
In after times these employments were 


its progress. As, however, we shall have 
|| eccasion for other remarks on the tendency 


pursuits, whether laudable or otherwise, | given to slaves; and the mistresses in fami-|| of this system, as it relates to woman, we 


which habit has endeared to it. If much of) 
moral good, and worldly prosperity may be 


traced to the beneficial effect of habits ear- were kept in retirement. Their nearest, 


ly acquired, so may likewise the greater 
proportion of vice and misery be traced to) 
the same source. But 1 must — for 
ending in so serious a strain what was be-| 


hes became more secluded. ‘The Grecian 
|} women, even in the most refined times, 


relatives only were allowed to visit them ; 
and, whenever they left their homes, they 
| were obliged by law to be attended by a 
| slave with a lighted torch. But, although 


Kun so lightly; by pleading as my excuse, |they were thus confined to their apart- 
M 


the Sorce of habit. ABEL. 
—_—_——— 





Written for the Port Folie 
FORGIVENESS. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 
How many times must we forgive ? 
How many?—e’en while life shal! last, 
* Tis woman's task, and while we live, 
The oft conn'd lesson ne'er is past. 


Forgive! for Christian charity, 

And Boundless love have counsel'd so; 
But to forget, not even ye 

Can force oblivion's streams to flow, 
To wash those memories away, 
‘Nhat prey on life from day to day. 


Forgive! for He whose word shall last 
When man's frail edict is forgot, 
Has said,‘ forgive,’—that pardon past 

Seek not from Memory to blot 
The insult which, in words of flame, 
Is flaunted o'er thy blameless name. 


For He who gave thee cliirity, 

And gentle thoughts, and softened heart, 
Oh woman! also gave to thee, 

That pride from which thou mayst not part; 
It is the light to guide thy way, 
Thy shield, thy buckler, and thy stay. 
Forgive! but shun with jealous care, 

‘The path of him whose spurs is death: 
Forget not that his lips will dare 

To blast thee with their poisoned breath! 
Forgive! but keep in memory, 

_ "The record of his wrongs to thee. 
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AN ESSAY 
O*4 THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.— Horace. 
Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue. 
Dic. Que. 
Sxctron Il. 
Historical Sketches of her Condition. 

In the earliest ages of the world, women 
were in a condition of eomparative free- 
dem. They were not confined to their 
houses: neither were they treated as beings 
created only for the pleasure of man. In 
consequence of the absence of unnatural 

nta, their.manners and customs were 
rendered truly pleasing by their unaffected 
simplicity. 
; the existence of immortal souls in 
females undoubted; and pride, the servant 
of convenience. The daughters of power- 
ful chiefs, and even of kings, were accus- 
tomed to the of such business 
as many now suppose degrading to 
the female character. In the sacred Scrip- 


ments, and the out-door labour performed 
| by their servants, they did not remain in 
\idleness. The distaff and shuttle, with the 
| education of their children, occupied the 


| greater part of their time. Their opera-| 


|| tions were so remote from the notice of men, 
! 


| that one of the chief orators of Athens as- 


|| shall, for the present, forbear any further 
observations. 

The conquerors of Rome had been ac- 
customed to see women treated with some- 
|| what of that respect due to them as intel- 
|ligent beings. Amidst all their ravages, this 
respect was remembered; and, while le- 
gions of effeminate soldiers were sacrificed 
to their fury, the wives and daughters of 
|}their victims were protected from insult 
||and death. Indeed, a great improvement 
|| in the condition of females took place im- 
mediately after the subversion of the west- 
ern empire. 
|| After the institution of chivalry, women 











ealousy was then in harmless | 


| serts, that it was the highest honour of a became peculiar objects of attention, Eve- 
| woman not to be the object either of public | ry knight was devoted to the service of a 

praise or censure, lady; and, while he was stimulated to he- 
| The Roman women, likewise, were ha-'|roic deeds that he might obtain her favour, 
| bituated to a state of seclusion. Those @f|/she was assiduou#in cultivating the virtues 
| the earlier ages of the city are celebrated || of the female character, that she might be 
|for the care with which they instructed || worthy of his especial regard. were 
| their offspring. Cornelia will ever be re- | some things, however, involved in the ten- 
| membered as the tutoress of her sons, Tibe- | dency of the principles of chivalry that were 
/rius and Caius Gracchus. So capable was || inconsistent with the true ideas of woman’s 
|she of instructing them, and so attentive \ excellence, and the estimation in which 
| were they to her lessons, that, when re-'| she should be held. The attachment of the 
quested by a female visitor to exhibit her) warrior was caused in most cases, by his 
jewels, she pointed to her sons, exclaim. | first sight of the lady; her beauty, and not 
| ing, “ theseare my jewels!” But, alas! lux-| her mental accomplishments, were gene- 
| ury, that peison which corrodes the hearts | rally her attractions. Beauty of person is 
||of empires, infected Rome with its perni-|' desirable, and will produce 
H cious influence. The women, forgetting | this alone can néver be the of a per- 
1 their true dignity, resigned their children | manent esteem. To make béauty the stan- 
|to the tuition of degenerate Greeks. The '| dard of female worth would be unjust; be- 
| example of these masters, who would de-| 

scend to any meanness calculated to further 

itheir mercenary pursuits, was deadly | 

generally debasing influence of such an 

education, proved, in after times, one 

the chief causes of the downfidl of the im-|) tt was. 

The birth of Christ was an event most) 
propitious to the condition of woman ; and 
‘wherever the doctrines of Christ are justly 
rt 4 wo 

man wi!l become a subject of its benefits. 

Ingenuous and reflecting minds will readily |) j 

acknowledge that the Christian religion 


acon | pure principle of patriotism. The 

perial city. | which 
|appreciated and uniformly pract 

has done more to improve the condition of 







































tiful—and foolish, because 
beautiful are disagreeable in tlicir disposi- 
tion and manners, and y who are uns 





should be held, in two Fave 
first place she was 

the second, that extreme re- 
in a manner degrading 


him into numerous evils, 
his assertion with all his 





woman than all the other systems either be- : and, as it 
fore or afterwards published. Tea- dishonourable to 
son is obvious. ‘The Chri iority of the accomplish- 
divine; all others are of was generally 


The author of the Christian 
woman's creator, who, having 


be a help meet for man, of the 

that weuld unfit ber to act im 3 of course, triumphed in the 
the authors of other were mere of his statement. 
mortals, the victims of passion and caprice, i which a 


or, if moral in their actions, unable to com- || knight attempted to ingratiate himself into 
ptehend the effects their doctrines might | the affections of a lady, were—skill and 
produce through the misconstructions of | bravery in war; the praises he lavished on 
any who could pervert them to suit their/ her separated her from her sex, and made 
own convenience. Wherever Christianity | her, exclusively, an angel; and the mode by 
was believed, and its precepts made the, which she should determine on the merits 
rule of action, the condition of woman was) of rival suitors, was not by her own choice, 
consequently exalted. ‘This religion, how-| but by success in duels. 

ever, was then only by separate 
individuals, or isolated congregations; its 








(Szctrox III. in our next.) 
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ipa; but’ 


cause the generality of females aré not beau- © 
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society, and struggling for many years with I rats. It was found in the year 1771, near 
poverty, Beranger exhibits in his songs the river Abaite, by a poor negro slave, 


Lately, a young man named Johns, who | rather the natural force of genius than the |, who was liberated, and hsd a pension of 


works at Cardrew, 


neat Redruth, be-|| refinement of art; and knowing his history | nearly 50L per annum settled upon him for 


ing asleep in the pump-house of that mine, || as we do, we are rather surprised, asin the | life —Lilerary Gazette. 


was observed by two boys to rise and walk I poems of the Scotish bard, at the absence || 
of general vulgarity than at the appearance 
of occasional coarseness.—London Keview. 


to the door, against which he leaned. || 
Shortly after quitting that position, he| 
walked to the engine-shaft, and safely de-| 
scended to the depth of 20 fathoms, where) 
he was found by his comrade soen after, | 
sound asleep, with his head resting on the| 
ladder. He was, of course, quickly ap- 
prised of the perilous situation in which he 
was, but appeared entirely at a loss to ac-| 
count for his being so situated. The dan-| 
rt in which he thus unconsciously placed | 
imself was considerably increased, from) 
the circumstance of all the casing or parti- 
tion which usually separates the footway 
from the rods attached to the engine, ha- 
ving been previously removed, for the pur- 
pose of putting down the pitwork; thus leav- 
ing beneath him a large shaft of the 
depth of nearly 100 fathoms, and down) 
which. be must have been precipitated, in| 
the event of the least irregularity of his feet} 
or hands in the descent. — West Briton. 








Sir William Curtis lately sat near a gen- | 
tlerman at a civic dinner, who alluded to the i 
excellency of the knives, adding, “ tbat ar- || 
ticles manufactured from cast steel were of), 
a very superior quality, such, as razors, | 
forks, &c.” ‘* Aye,” replied the facetious | 


baronet, “and soap too—there’s no soap | 
like Castile soap.” \} 


| 





THE BLIGHTED HEART. 

There is not on the pages which reveal, | 
Our sum of anguish in the Book of Fate, 

A pang severer than the pain we feel, | 
When Friendship is deceived, or Love meets hate! 

When warm affection coldly is reproved, 

Or hopeless misery de ed by lips we loved. 











** I was delighted to find Christmas Day 
kept so holy in Paris. Six or seven years || 
had elapsed since I had passed one here, 
and never was [ struck with more pleasing 
surprise, than at the change that has taken| 
place. The churches were crowded to! 
suffocation; all the mockery, (for it did ex-| 
ist, and was practised )—all the irreverence | 
formerly so obvious and offensive in the) 
male portion of the Parisians, have disap-' 
peared, and if not individually as religious | 
as some might wish, they are, col- 
lectivel well conducted a congregation | 
as there is any where to be found. I in-| 
tended to have pursued this topic much fur- | 
ther, but must postpone it for the present, | 
in order to acquaint you with incidents of | 
a different description. There is nothing 
more remarkable than the mania for duel- 
ling of the French, and with which every 
foreigner is infected almost immedi :tely on 
his arrival among them. Some of your 
countrymen have fought here from time to 
time, and whenever opposed to Frenchmen 
have uniformly killed their men.’'—-Letter 
dated Pari 





Arabic Sayings.—Residle where thou wilt, 
acquire knowledge and virtue, and they 
will stand thee in the place of ancestors: the 
||best man is he who can say, “See what I 
ow . ee tment = _ || am,” not he who says ‘* See what my father 

sey eatyenaal- ne pea acngwtal ter | was.” When God would display in the 
Retreat from care that never must be mine, | : . . 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these, | broad day S virtue hidden in the shade, he 
A youth of labour with an age of ease, excites against it the tongue of the envious. 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, | If the flame did not catch every thing sur- 
And, since ‘tis bard to combat learns to fly. | rounding it, the exquisite perfume of the 
For him no wretches born to work and weep, | aloes would be unknown. This life is but 
Explore the mine, and tempt the dangerous deep; | a fragile fragment: senseless is he who at- 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, | taches himself to it; what is past is dead; 
Fo epure inplesing Ganine from cho gute, || what is to come is hidden: thou hast only 
But on he moves to meet his letter end, | ° ° ; 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend, | the moment _ which thou breathest. Thy 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, life is divided into two portions; consider 
|, well what they are: that which is gone is a 


While resignation gently slopes the way, ’ ‘ L 
And all his prospeets brightening to the last, | dream; that which remains a wish. 
l 


His heaven commences ere the world be past. 

The following account of an auction sale yma ma — f 
in Paris is taken from a late German paper:||_ “AS we have alluded to the crimes o 

Mile, Sontag sold at public auction part Burke, and notwithstanding their magni 
of the presgnts which po had received in || te, find there is not any thing peculiarly 
Paris and London in the course of the two | Striking to be observed in carrying the sen- 


last years. They consisted of—1700 heavy , tence into execution, as there ought to be, 
gilt china cups and saucers, 13 silver coffee |'t M4y not be improper to advert to the 











lsets, 28 china sets, 7 ladies’ watches with | ™0odes of punishment observed in other 


diamonds, 31 de. without diamonds, 2200 countries, in cases of murder, which have 
dozen gloves, 21,000 ells linen cambric, — ee pee of peculiar 
180 baskets of champaigne, 540 small gold, '0'TOF, aS In the present instance, 
ornaments, omadiar of rings, heedlet, _ Swepex.—Piracy and Murder.—The 
&c. 77 of her own likenesses, and 2 reams |"S!t hands of the criminals were first cut 
of paper filled with poetry in praise of her. |, and afterwards, when the bodies wi 
The proceeds of the whole amounted to | ‘heir clothes were stretched out horizontal- 
300,000 francs. | ly on three different wheels, their heads at- 
|| tached to the top of a pole, ten feet in 
A Kamtschatka newspaper announces a \\height. The head and hands were nailed 
fall of saot two inches deep in that country, |, 0" S¢Parte poles, thus exhibiied in terro- 
and extending over a circle of 100 wersts, ||"€™ till they drop from the effect of the 
or 70 miles in diameter. Agriculture must || ¢lements. 
surely flourish #n this distant region after | Murder of Gustavus Il,—Ake nstrom was 
such a god-send in the way of manure.— led to the scaffold with the pistol and knife 











Liverpool Chronicle. hung round his neck, and a heavy chain; 
|| then stripped and flogged—next day taken 

oun suvesnese. i to the market-place, w hena similar punish- 

The Butterfly was a gentleman || ment was inflicted. The third day he was 
Of no very good repute; ] lashed with greater severity, and exposed 


And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his seartet and purple suit; 

And he left his lady wife at home 
In ber own secluded bower; 

Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about 


to view opposite the spot where his atro- 
|| cious crime was committed. His head was 
|| then laid on a block, and struck off. The 
| body was quartered, dragged through the 
Getaadiee edeniienen, city, and there exposed on the top of 
His lady wife wasa poor glow-worm, wheels, to be devoured by the fowls of the 
And seldom from home she'd stir; air. 
She loved him better than all the world, || Nonwar.—Murder of the Post Boy.—A 
Though little he eared for her. |, wheel was fixed on the top of a tree strip- 
Unheeded she passed the day—she knew || ped of its branches; on one part of it was 
Her lord was a rover then; — the head of the criminal, and on another 
But when night came on, she lighted her lamp |/his hands. The gibbet was in a thick 
To guide him o'er the glen. gloomy wood, and well contrived to terrifi 
One night the wanderer homeward came, all : as te ny 
But he saw not the glow-worm’s ray; jevil doers, . . 
Some wild bird saw the megiceted one, Finxtanv.— Murder of a Wife.—Vhe cri- 
And flew with ber far away. |minal was led out to a place where were 
Then beware, ye burterflies, all beware | three posts twenty feet in height, that in 
jthe centre had the form of a wheel laid 


If to you such a time should come : 
Forsaken by wandering lights, you'd wish horizontally at top. His head was struck 
off, and fixed on the top of the wheel to 

















It has been the fashion to describe Be- 
ranger as the Moore of France ; but no two) 
poets, living or dead, are so absolutely dis-| 
similar. Without any of his harmonizing) 


You had cherished the lamp at home. 
|, the right, and the hand that directed the 
| fatal - ge to the left. In the centre one 
|; was the mutilated t Bay 
from 1772 to 1818, was 1,298,027 carats. | mnpmnceding DON sperm Boag 


’ ' || thisplace was surrounded with dark woods, 
and the quantity received from farming out || which threw a gloothy horror over the 
the mines to a company, after the govern- 


The weight of the diamonds found by the 
government agents in Tajuco, in Brazil, 


elegance, he possesses infinitely more spi-|| ment had ceased to work them on its own! 


rit and expression than Moore; and, indeed, account, was 1,700,000 carats, being to-|. 
we know of no lyric poet of this 7 to|| gether equal in value to about 67,000,000 | 


whom he might be so aptly as||sterling. ‘he lafgest of the Brazilian dia-| 
Burns. Born like him in a low station in||monds bitherto obtained weighs 1384 ca- 


| Scene, an! the man’s family who passed the 
| spot daily, beheld the frightful spectacle. 

|; Gramwanr.—Marder of the Captain of a 
| vessel.— The mutilated bodies of five sailors 
jare expose, who had committed murder 
under circumstances of unparallelied bar- 
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pitation, their bodies were stretched out, 
in the dress they wore, upon wheels fixed 
on the top of pules, while their heads were 
stuck on other poles. Two accomplices 
were brought to witness the executions, 
and afterwards most severely lashed on the 
spot. 

Fraxce.—Murder of the Due de Berry.— 
Lovell, previous to being guillotined, bad 
his right hand cut off. 

Prussta.— Murder of a Wife—The cul- 
prit was laid horizontally on a scaffold, and 
his legs, arms, and chest broken by the 
axle-tree of a wheel, under horrid shrieks 
and groans.—From Rae Wilson’s Travels. 








It is suggested in the Times that coroners | 


should be empowered to make out a war- 
rant for delivering up the bodies of suicides 
for the purpose of dissection, and that the 
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prised at the introduction of animals fur- || 1776 he went to France as secret agent for 
eign to our country into descriptions of na- || the secret committee of the old Congress, 
lg : rat Fe : ‘ }and subsequently was appointed Joint Com- 
tive scenery. Nothing, indeed, is more | missioner to the court of St. Cloud He 
common than this error; and of all animals|! was afterwards Ambassador to Spain, and 
thus ipappropriately alluded to, no one is | Prussia. On his return to America he was 
so often mentioned asthe Sky-lark; abird, «lected to Congress, became a member of 
which, if we are not strangely misinformed, | the Treasury Board, and Commissioner to 
is entirely unknown to our country. It is |, eat with the north-western Indians. From 
. 25a |a well written history of such a variegated 
hardly possible to read a descriptive poem, || jife we expect much, very much, interest- 
but we have this bird of heaven shining and | ing information. Courier. 
singing in upper sun-light, while the nether | 


Earth is yet grey with dawn. We re- || 


member noticing this fault in Geo. Lunt’s | dent of the Provid J lis i 

beautiful poem, entitled “Autumnal Mu- acai ai —~ iavesinne seule’ ter the Indies 
sings”: originally published in the “*Legen- | upon the rights and privileges*of men. He 
dary.” He concludes thus: | seems impressed with a belief that they are 


“Then, when the lark, high courier of the morn, carrying ona secret scheme to participate 
in the active affairs of life, to snatch the 





Vi hat do the Ladies mean? —A correspon- 


bodies of those guilty of adultery should be | %20k* from his early vantage o’er the world, 
marked out by legislative enactment for the | a hae a eo se 4 
furtherance of science, the tecord of con-|| wilt we arise, and our pure orisons, 
viction to be the ground for their claim. 


brief from the lawyer, the sword from the 
‘soldier, and the staff from the shoulder- 
slapper. After giving vent-to his appre- 
| hensions, his suspicions, and his gricfs, he 





Trenton Farts, near Utica, N. Y.—As | 


the season for travelling approaches, we 
would remind the hunters of beauty, in an- 
imate and inanimate nature, that tu no bet- 
ter portion of the earth can they direct 
their wandering steps than to that handy 
work of nature, Trenton Falls. In scenic 
beauty and loveliness, at its proper season, 
it is not surpassed by any in the country.— 
Without the chilling grandeur of Niagara, 
and that incessant and deafening thunder 
that shakes the very earth in the vicinity 
thereof, it has all the romantic beauty, and 
imparts all the delightful and pleasurable 


sensations to be derived from looking on a || 
beautiful fall of water. The melancholy > 


death of a young lady, (Miss Suydam, of | 
New York) which occurred in the summer 
of 1827, while we were on a visit to the 
place, will endow the scene with a new and 
romantic, though perhaps painful, interest, 
while it will inculcate the necessity of in- 
creased caution jn the visitor, who plies her) 
trembling footstep over the mysterious pas- | 
sages of one of the holiest retreats of na-, 
ture.— Boston Statesman. 
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To Avruoxs ann Punrisurrs. 


It-_has become a very customary practice | tue te welcome the very poetry of birds! 
for authors and publishers to present a | ’ , 


copy of their new publications to each of 
such Fiditors as they desire to give a pub- 
lic notice of them. Now this practice is ve- 
ry salutary, as it regards both editors and 


- publishers, or authors; for while it wa 
’ 


to fill the shelves of the Editors’ book-c 

which are often thinly furnished, it also for- 
wards the sale of new publications, by in- 
troducing their merits to many persons who 
would not think of looking over advertise- 


|| Prepare us for the troubles of the day.” 
1} 


} 


| As we have mentioned Lunt’s poem, we || 
will take the opportunity of extracting | 
from among its many good things, the fol- || 


tlowing image, which we believe is entirely ly 


original. tis not for the intrinsic beauly 
of this image that we notice it ; but because | 
we think it original, and certainly, very 
natural. 

“From their broad branches drop the wither'd | 

leaves, 

Drop, one by one, without a single breath, 

Save when some eddying curl round the old roots 

Twirls them about in merry sport awhile.” 

To return to the sky-lark. Jn sober ear-| 
nest, would it not be a good plan to import | 
some thousands of these birds, «nd give | 
them their liberty in our broad skies? If}! 
| they have hever found their way from the 
| other side of the Atlantic, here; they would 
not find their way back again. It isa pity 
, that our higher regions should be utterly | 
silent—that we should have no cl.aplain 
lark to return thanks to the door of heaven | 
every morning, for the unbounded blessings |) 
| 


'we enjoy. Our sun would smile with glad- | 


» 





|| ness, to see his little worshipper peering up || 
from American bioom to greet his rising. 118 to 49; and the appointments on the 
—_____-—— | Let our patriotic ornithologists pay heed to! in@uguration of a President shall be an- 


| this!—and let our poets keep their harps in | nounced thus: ‘Miss Ellen D——, Secreta- 


proceeds in the following style: 

“Spirits of the ‘big wigged’ dead! ye 
Cokes and Ellenboroughs, ye Thurlows and 
Kenyons’ what must be your amazement, 
our consternation and horror, on enteri 
a modern court of justice to see okay 
Chief Justice rise and with a silvery voice 
commence a charge with ‘Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of the jury.’ Conceive a Justice of 
the Peace issuing a writ with this preamble: 
Commonwealth of Rhode Island and Provi,- 
dence Plantations, Providence, ss. To 
Catharine A——, Sheriff of said county, or 
to either of her deputies, Greeting, &c. er 
imagine a row in the street, and a posse of 
females called out to quell it. The Rev. 
Miss Livingston has given usa specimen of 
what we may expect, when ladies are per; 
mitted to ‘wag their pow ina pulpit.’— 
The D. D’s and 8. T. P’s would soon in 
mercantile phrase, ‘change hands,’ and we 
might expect to see in the public prints, 
that ‘the Rev. Mrs. Eliza B »D. D.L. 
L. D. has been elected President of 
College.’ Of female M. D’s we have enou 
now. Women are by nature half cook, 
half doctor. But, Oh my country! 1 trem- 
ble for thee, when the Washington papers 
shall inform us that ‘yesterday Miss Jane 
C — was elected Speaker of the House by 











‘ry of State; Mrs. Elizabeth E—*, Post- 
master General; Mrs. Georgiana F- " 
| Ministerto the Court of Versailles,’ &c. or” 
| Lures or Anracr Les.—-The “Memoir! that ‘this morning Commodore Caroline 
| of the Life of Arthur Lee, M.D. L. L. D,7 G , hoisted ber broad pendant on board 
| &e. Joint ‘Commissioner to the Court of) the 74, and will immediately pro- 
| France and Sole Commissioner to the || ceed to take command of the Mediterranean 
| Courts of Spain and Prussia during the | station.? We have already female preach- 
| Revolutionary War,” will soon be issued | ers, (who go about doing good, I hope,) fe- 
‘|from the Washington press. ‘This work is |, male lecturers, female reading rooms, and 
| written by Richard Henry Lee, a descend- \ may soon expect to see female mercantile 
| ant of Arthur Lee. Its publication is await- || and banking houses, female engine com 
ed with much interest, for the subject of) nies, and in a few years we may be able to 
the memoir filled a great space in public | bring into the field two or three regiments 
H life during the American Revolution. Ar- | of female bussars and light artillery. How 
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ments. And now if any publisher or au- | thur Lee was educated at Eaton and at || would a member ofan independent cavalry 


thor issues a good work, (we want neither Edinburgh—he was fitted for the bar in| 








the trouble nor expense of perusing and 
noticing bad ones) and cares enough for 
our influence with our very numerous sub- 
scribers, to desire a recognition of it in the 
Port Folio, we cordially invite him to send 
us a copy as soon as possible, and his de- 
sire shall be gratified. 


| London, where he practised with great suc- 
\cess. He was an energetic and popular de- 
|| fender of the rights of the American colo- 
|| nies, and he had the honor of a controver- 
itsy with Junius (for even to Arthur Lee it 

was an honour) on the subject of taxation. 


company stare on receiving a warrant to 
| train, signed ‘per orderofthe Captain, Mary 
|H Arderly Sergeant!” The 

of a regiment of lady volunteers w 

| greatly exceed that of a whole division of 
troops at present. Band boxes and tea ket- 
tles would be the prominent articles. Ne 








Afterwards, he was retained by the Massa-|lady now presumes to go ten miles ftom 
chusetts Assembly to support their petition home to return the next day, with less than 
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two band boxes, so that the ‘wagon train’ 
would be the most numerous part of the 
army. ; 
Having thus endeavoured to point out 
come of the evils that must necessarily en- 
sue, I confess that I see no door of escape 
from the approaching storm. Flight is im- 
ible, resistance is vain; in short our 
only chance is to compromise with the ene- 
my, and——get married in self-defence. 





[From the Telegraph & Observer.) 


Mr. Eprron—lIt seems that the eclitors 
dnd paragraph-makers consider theinsel ves 
licensed to declaim against what they call 
the “extravagance y be ladies”’ Let what 
misfortune may befall any married man, it 
is charged to our sex. If he fails in busi- 
ness, the extravagance of his wife is the cry. 
Does he haunt the tavern, when he should 
be about his daily occupation, and fall into 
debt—the cause is at hand, the extrava- 
gance of his wife is reiterated. In short, 
every thing that is wrong in society, is char- 
ged upon the ladies. This is cruel and un- 
generous, to say the least. 

It is a fact, which 1 think all candid men 
will admit, that those who declaim most 

inst the extravagant fashions of the la- 


dies, will seldom bestow their civilities up- | 


on any but those who are se decorated; and 
to obtain the common courtesies of life, 
from even the wisest and best of men, it is 


that the ladies should appear in | 


fashionable style. It is an old adage, which 
is certainly adopted in a good degree by 
the men, that “fine feathers make fine 
birds.” 

For my part, I cannot discover but that 
there is as much unnecessary extravagance 
and useless frippery in the dress of the gen- 
tlemen, as of the ladies, They have as ma- 
ny alterations in the cut and fashion of their 

Sas we; their hats are altered to 


the prevailing ton, as regular as ours; and. 
‘they are, in many respects, the most ex-| 


travagant. They have their rings, seals, 
safety-chains,quizzing-glass, paddings, puffs, 
buckram, and ° ° ° © Vet 
the ladies are so decried of their ‘extrav- 
agance,’ that a prudent, industrious young 
man dare hardly speak to one, for fear it 
might bankrupt him. It is us that those 


worthy gentlemen are induced, through | 


mistaken fears, to shun us as evils to be 
dreaded; and we are left to be pestered and 
vexed by those most useless of all human 
beings—the dandies. This is dumg great 
injustice to both parties, and destroys that 
social intercourse between the two sexes, 





\| fered with much more composure and less’! 


| dread than encountering a dun; and the 
|| whole put together was not half so appal- 
ling as to meet with a hard-favored, pickle- 
faced kind of a creditor, his hands thrust 
into his pantaloons pockets, and looking 

| straight at me, ask me for what! owe him, 
without having a single stiver about me. 1 
have said that I could face any kind of dan- 
ger rather than a dun: I can, in like man- 

| ner, bear any thing better than to be dun- 
\|ned; fevers, gout, rheumatism, head-ache, 
thunger, thirst, and cholic, are all trifles to 
it: There is a sort of clectric shuddering 
at the very sight of one that curdles the 
very blood in my veins, or, rather drives it 
‘out; why, Pdrather see a talking ghost; 
it throws me into a cold damp sweat, and 
then a sudden heat coines over me, as tho’ 
|| was scorched witha burning fever. The 
“is more pleasure im jumping out of a 
| warm bed on a bitter cold morning in 
|| winter, thermometer at 30 below zero, your 
| moist fingers sticking fast to the door latch, 
and the poker clinging to the palm of your 
hand, and before you can get warm, are 
compelled to make a fire from dying em- 
bers, 
|snow, than encountering a dun. Of all 
\|vexations, except a silly scolding wife, 
|dunning caps the climax—it is a never to 
|be forgotten plague. 
\;earth who constitutionally hates a dun, 
"TIS I. 


| 
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MOORE. 


Poxrrrr is almost coeval with the origin 
|| of society. Nations in general had pvets, 
|| even before they were acquainted with the 
elements of literature. This assertion may 
|seem problematical to many; but, if we 
reflect on the nature of the case, it is not 
so surprising as to be ineredible. An occa- 
sonal elevation of thought, a fit of anima- 
| tion, or a strong excitement, will lead the 
speaker into a course of diction superior to 
the tameness of ordinary conversation.— 
|| Figurative and metaphorical language, for- 
| cible allusions and apt comparisons, drawn 
\|both from nature and from art, will offer 
}; themselves to the mind of one who unites 
imagination with talent; a measured ca- 
| dence will soon follow; and this species of 
amusement will at length become an art. 
Thus peetry may be supposed to have aris- 
en. Sometimes it was left to make its own 
||\impression without accompaniment. On 
|} other occasions it was aided by the rude 


! 
1} 


with green beech wood covered with | 


+complexion. 








Mr. Thomas Moore was born in Dulilin, 
about the year 1780. —_ Being the son of a 
respectable merchant, he received a good 
education, first under Mr. White, an able 
instructor, and afierwards at Trinity Col- 
lege, where his attainments as a classical 
scholar distinguished him above the gene- 
rality of his fellow students. Inthe year 
1795, he became a member of the society 
of the Middle Temple. It was then his in- 
tention to study the law; but he did not 
find it necessary to practice that profession, 
His inclinations leading bim into another 
course, he devoted himself to poetry and 
elegant literature. His translation of Ana- 
creon, published before he had completed 
his twenty-first year, evinced his learning 
and talent; and it was soon followed by a 
volume of poems, chiefly of an amatory 
Some of these pieces are 
neither loose nor indelicate; but others 
seem to require the apology which the au- 
thor made for them, alleging that they 


| were the ‘productions of an age when the 


passions very often give too warm a colour- 


| ing to the imagination, which may palliate, 


If there is one on | 


if it cannot excuse, the air of levity that 
pervades so many of them. 

In 1803 he procured an appointment 
which gave him an opportunity of visiting 
the United States. Being a strenuous ad- 
vocate fur freedom, he anxiously observed 
the nature of the government and the state 
of society in the republic. He then re- 


| paired to St. George, one of the Bermuda 
| islands, and began to act as register to the 


vice-admiralty court; but he did not long 
execute the office in person, being con- 
tent to resign one half of the emolument to 


| adeputy, by whose imputed acts of em- 


which is so essential to the happiness of | music of early times. After the introduc. | 


both, and which the good of society de-|! 


mands. 

There are other wrongs, Mr, Editor, 
which ought, in _ to the ladies, to be 
publicly exposed; and, since 1 have com- 
me 


haps [ may hereafter notice them. 
Metrssa. 





Duxxixe.—A correspondent of the Far- 
mers’ Record estimates a dun in the follow- 


ing language: 
ing.—Of all the perplexities of the 


mind, to which poor degenerate man falls 


heir to, dunning has no parallel. I have 


scribbling for the newspapers, per- || race. 


| tion of writing, it necessarily bccame more 
,regular in its construction, more elegant 
jjand refined, 

|| have any remains, are those of the Hebrew 
The Greeks subsequently became 


The earliest poets of whose genius we | 


|famous in the poetic art, and were appa-| 


precise and systematic rules, But a servile 
jadherence to rule is disclaimed by many 
|)modern bards, who think that poets ire 
| privileged to soar above all critical laws.— 
| Genius, indeed, ought not to be closely fet- 
| tered; yet every branch of literature may be 
improved by rules, because, in general, 
|| they are founded on common sense. ‘The 


braved danger in front of a foreign enemy,| writer who now demands our noticc, is 

marched before the mouths of their can-|| welkacquainted with the dieta and the max- | 

non—faced the bayonets of Lord Welling-|jims of Aristotle and Longinus; and, if he || guish some female tones, towering high 

ton’s Invincibles, and once stood in the || does not always observe them, it is because || and clear over all the rest, and forming the 
ofa Dutch scold, when she was||he ventures sometimes to think for him- 

in her ways,’—all thisT have done and suf-/\ self, 


| 


|valued for its lustre and its purity. 


: \ |style has all the liveliness which usually 
rently the first nation that reduced it to|| marks his compositions, and abounds in 


bezzlement he was afterwards subjectéd to 
trouble and vexation. 

Continuing his literary pursuits, he at 
length established his fame by the beauties 
of Lalla Rookh. His illustration of a varie- 
ty of national melodies, by appropriating 
characteristic poetry to each, highly grat- 
ified the public; and the subsequent pro- 
ductions did not—as is sometimes the case 
—detract from the prevailing opinion of bis 
merit. He has also distinguished himself 
asa biographer. His Life of Sheridan is 
marked by spirit and ability, as well as by 
the graces of style; and it is free from that 
partiality which is so frequently shown 
where the life of a selected individual is the 
object. His acquaintance with the history 
of his native country is displayed in the 
supposed Memoirs ot Capt. Rock; and his 
satirical asperity is as conspicuous in that 
work, as in the account of the Fudge 
Family. 

But of all his works, the one which we 
think most worthy of his genius and reputa- 
tion, and which will be a durable monu- 
ment to his fame, is ‘The Epicurean,’ pub- 
lished in 1827. Although written in prose, 
this is a poem, and a masterly poem, alike 
The 


those sparkling illustrations which give an- 
imation to his poetic prose. ‘Take, for 
example; some at random—‘‘fountains and 
lakes, in alternate motion and repose, ei- 
ther wantonly courting the yverdure, or 
calmly sleeping in its embrace”—*“though 
Melancholy, as usual, stood always near, her 
shadow fell but half-way over my vagrant 
path, and left ‘lie rest more welcomely bril- 


‘liant from the contrast’’—*I could distin- 


spire, as it were, into whieh the harmony 
lessened as it rose.” “I saw the love-bow- 


ee 
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er and the tomb standing side by side, and 
pleasure and death keeping hourly watch 


+ ings—they are above complaining of sny thing ex- 
cept the jonally i di of the papers, or 





upon each other.” The design is simple, | the impertinence of fools. The warm, ebcerful, in 


and exhibits.no remarkable mechanical in- 
genuity; but it is executed with a flowing 
pencil, and in warm and brilliant colours. 
There is no straining after vehemence and 


J W. (Yale college) should have been earlier re- 
plied to: the writer of whom he enquires is editor of 
the work referred to in his communication. 








| Vigorating sunshine which we may now y 
anticipate, will soon change the face of things, as 
well as the grounds of complaint, and we shall spee- 

| dily hear the sun’s presence as warmly lained 


M. M. S., jr. will perceive by the advertisement 
inserted this week, an evidence of our disposition to 
reciprocate his kindness. 





lof as its absence has been coldly lamented. And_ 


sublimity; but there is, throughout abun- | thus it is ever with human nature. 


dance of poetical thought and imagery, 
ce and refinement. 

The chief features of Mr. Moore’s poetry 
are grace and tenderness; vet he is not de- 
ficient in animation nor in force. He seems 
to pour forth his whole soul when he treats 





| 
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WANTED. ~- 
The numbers of the last quarter of the Ladies’ 





| The Symbolical Primer, or Class Book, No. I, de-! 
signed to render the progress of beginners in spell- 


ing and reading easy, by E. Hazen. This little vo-| 


lume contains several hundred cuts for the purpose | 
of conveying to the young learner a definite idea’ 


of the enchanting passion of love; and, if of the meaning of words, and aiding the memory, 


the other feelings of the heart are not se 
well delineated by him, he at least touches 
them with an elegant pencil. He may be 
styled the minstrel of the day; for he is at 
once a poet, singer, composer, and instru- 
mental performer. 


THE FEAST OF LIFE. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


I bid thee to my mystic feast, 

Each one thou lovest is gathered there, 
Yet put thou on a mourning robe, 

And bind the cypress in thy hair. 
‘The hall is vast, and cold, and drear; 

The beard with faded flower is spread: 
Shadows of beaaty flit around. 

Bat beauty from whieh bloom has fled; 
And music echoes from the walls, 

But music with a dirge-like sound: 
And pale and silent are the guests, 

And every eye is on the ground. 
Here, take this cup, though dark it seem, 

And drink to human hopes and fears; 
*Tis from their native clement 

‘The cup is filled—it is of tears. 
What! turnest thou with averted brow? 

Thou scornest this poor feast of minc; 
And askest for a purple robe, 

Light words, glad smiles, aud sunny wine: 
In vain the veil has left thine eyes, 

Or euch these would have seemed to thee; 
Before thee is the Feast of life, 

But life in its reality! 
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Complaints.— The arrival of the month which this 
day ushers in, is greeted with a cheerful weleome 
by thousauds who have very impatiently endured 
the blustering and inelement weather that has so 

‘ preceding month. 
The season has so far been unusually cold and 
ontiett,- ibe 1 q ‘ plai 
have been proportionably numerous. The indus- 
triows cultivator complains of the coldness of the 
soil; that there is no appearance of buds upon his 
trees, or of green verdure in his Gelds. The youth- 
ful sentimentalist plains uf the dreari and 
silence of the groves; that his favourite musicians, 
natare’s sweet choristers, are absent. The epicure, 
sauntering with eager eye through our market- 
places utters his complaint that the delicious shad, 
his favourite fish, bas not yet made its appearance: 
and the bachelor, that oddest of odd fish, with his 
secustomed shrug and vinegar visage, complains 
that the butterflies have not made their appearance 
in Chesnut sireet, as he thus, in the fulness of envy 
and disappoi to designaté the gay 
votaries of fashion, who, in a clear, bright, spring 
day flutter about our pavements, in all the variega- 
ted hues of the rainbow, or flower garden, to the 
delight of all true admirers of nature, whether in its 
animate (artificial) loveliness, or pure and genuine 
simplicity, As to the ladies they permit not their 
ive dispositions to be fritted away in useless repin- 











|| ness towards our work. 


by affording to the mind suitable means of associa- 
tion; and with the “ Speller and Definer or Class 
Book, No. 2,” whieh accompanies it, appears exeel-| 
lently adapted to the purpose designed by the ae) 
jthor. We understand these little volumes have met 
| with the general approbation of teachers, and have 
— been i duced into a ber of schools. | 


} 
Burlington City Gazette, and New Jerecy Chroni- 
cle.—These papers are recommended to the atten-| 


j 
1) 








| tion of merchants and others in Philadelphia as a 
valuable advertising medium in the most business 
part of New Jersey. The Chronicle is published in 


i} 


i 
' 
| the thriving village of Mount Holly, and has an _ 


|] caeensive cireulation through Burlington and the 

I neighbouring counties, All advertisements, ad- 
dressed to the publisher at Mount Holly appear in 

beth papers at the prices usually charged for cne. 

| 

| 





| Giant.—An advertisement in the Burlington, Vt. 
|| Sentinel invites attention to the Canadian giant, | 
|| represented as being the largest human being pro. | 
|| bably in existence. Me weighs six hundred and 
nineteen pounds; and the persons who have him in 
| charge, refused in Montreal, it is said, eight thou- 
|| sand dollars for their right of contract. He is on 
his way to Europe, but will probably first visit the 
| principal cities inthis country. Exceeding in size, 
| as it is suid he does, the far-famed Daniel Lambert, 
jhe will be an object of no inconsiderable curiosity. 











The Elephant Columbus.—The skeleton and skin 
| of this noble animal having been purchased by the 
| Messrs. Peale, will be placed in their splendid col- 
j toetion of natural curiosities. 


| 
' 
j 
a 
| 
| 
| 





THE DRAMA. 

|| Within a short time several etage-struck heroes 
| have made their appearance on the Walnut Street 
|, boards, not much to the eredit either of the theatre 
||or themselves. The only one who has made any 
|| thing like a favourable impression was the young 
i gentleman who recently “ came out” as Michael in 
|| William Tell. His appearance is prepossessing; 
‘and with the ease and spirit which he possesses, and 
| the knowledge he so early manifests of “ stage-busi- 
| ness,” renders it very probable he will become a 
| favourite in the particular line of the drama which 
|| he has selected. His success in a subordinate cha- 
|| racter offers a lesson to other debutants, from which 
| they may hereafter profit. When an aspirant for 
|| histrionic fame, with barely the talents of a third or 
)even fourth rate player, has the temerity, to say 
| the least, to make a first essay in characters that 
| require all the talent and experience of first-rate 
|| tragedians, he has cause to thank the good humour 
|| of hie andience that his failure is marked with the 
| generous forbearance which no one under similar 
|| cireumstances has a right to expect. 

Mr. Hambiin closed a tolerably successful en- 
| gagement with a benefit on Monday evening last. 
|| Miss Kelly makes her first appearance at this thea- 
| tre this evening. 

' 
| 


| 


| 





TO READERS ANP CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several original articles received this week shall 
' appear in due order, 
|| “Our thanks are due to our Lexington friend, 
i V. M.M., as well as S. H. D. of Winchester, Va.: 
'| their several favours have been duly reeeived, and 
| we are very sineere in proffering to both our warm- 
est acknowledgements for their disinterested kind- 














Literary Port Folio, for which a good price will be 
given. Enquire of the printer. 








(From the New York Courter. 





who is known to General La Fayette under 
|the signature ‘* The Shade of Franklin,” is 
jinformed that a lettcr from the General (pr 
| the Edward Bonaffe, ) has come to his anon- 
|ymous address. In a letter dated Paris, 
| Jan, 29, “General La Fayette says—“ I en- 
[close an answer to a gentleman whom I 
personally have the pleasure to know, with 
whom I once had a very interesting conver- 
jsation on board of a steam-boat, but whose 
| direction I only can find under his signature 
|—*The Shade of Franklin.’ Will you 
please to forward the letter if you discover 

the proper address. ?”” 
* The Shade of Franklin’ will please to 


‘| make himself known to the editors of the 


Courier, and receive his letter. 


PF Will editors generally please to copy 
the above ? f 





LINES. 
It has passed—the time when we dream'd but of love, 
And thought in each face glow'd a light from above; 
When we deemed it a sacrilege even in thought, 


|To question the fairy charm beauty had wrought. 


It has passed—and we stand in deep grief and sur- 


prise, 

To find such fair creatures are not of the skies— 
To find the sweet looks we have worshipp'd sajong, 
Can be tainted by folly and blended with wrongs. 
It has come—the time when by reason and truth, 
Are dispell'd the soft clouds that encireled our youth, 
When no longer the soul gives its vows to the shrine 
Whose goddess is any thing els¢ than divine. 

It has come—but though the bright visions have 


fled, 

Though the rose bloom of beauty is wither'd and 
dead— 

We cannot but weep a last tribute of tears 

O’er the fond charms so clung to and cherish'd for 
years. T.c. Cc. 


Li Intelli he lish 
terary ~~ ee teeta 


The Loves of the Poets are announced 
by the delightful authoress of the Dairy of 
an Enunee. 

Mr. Grattan’s new work, Traits of Travel, 
or Tales of Men and Cities is expected very 


soon. 

The author of the Subaltern has in press 
a series of military stories, entitled the Chel- 
sea Pensioners. 

A successful dramatic writer is about to 
publish Richelieu, a tale of France, in three 
vols. and the Irish Baronet, a novel. 


Ea 





MARRIED. 


Major James Wilson to Miss Eliza Stockly.— 
Lewis Knowles to Margaret Gardner.—Alexander 
W. Mitchell, M. D.. of Alabama, to Miss Joanna 
Bayne, of this city.—Samuel Williams Mrs, Rebee- 
ea Hall. 








DIED. 








Mrs. Mary Brown.—James S. Huber, Esq. 


Geyenat La Farerre.—The gentleman 
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